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AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


“ Journal of an Expedition to explore the 
course and termination of the Niger, with a| 
narrative of a voyage down that river to its 
termination, by Richard and John Lander, | 


in 2 vols. 1832.” 


From the earliest periods of history down to} 


the commencement of the present century, the 
greater part of the continent of Africa has 
been an “unknown land.’’ The unhealthiness 
of the coasts, the extensive deserts in the inte- 
rior, and the excessive heat of the climate, long 
presented such formidable obstacles to African 


exploration, as to baffle that ardent spirit of|i 


discovery which has opened to us in its pro-| 
gress the secrets of most other climes. The 
partial researches which were made in this 
country, previous to the commencement of the | 
present century, seemed even to increase the 
number of its geographical problems, and to 


incite the strongest desires for their solution. | 


Within the last thirty years, however, the in- 
defatigable researches of European travellers 
have done much towards laying open to our 
view the recesses of this benighted continent; 
and it is not indulging in extravagant expecta- 


tion to anticipate, that at no very distant period | 


the foot of the white man will traverse the 
whole of her soil. 

Few geographical problems have excited 
more interest, or enlisted more zeal in their 
solution, than the question as to the rise, course 
and termination of the great African river, 
the Niger. With the exception of the prob- 
lem of the ** north-west passage,” this may be 
considered as emphatically the ‘vexed ques- 
tion’ of geography. From the days of Hero- 
dotus and Pliny, down to the year 1830, the 
united labours of travellers and geographers 
had failed to terminate this interesting enquiry; 
its final solution was reserved for the ese ae 
sing Englishmen, the title of whose journal i 
placed at the head of the present article. 


Richard Lander was the faithful servant and} 


companion of the late Captain Clapperton in 
his second journey in Africa, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himself of his part after 
the death of that officer, and the courage and 


untiring perseverance which made amends for | vious to the year 1830, 
John! 
Lander was a younger brother who accompa- | 
om Richard as a volunteer, and without pe-| 


the want of more shining qualifications. 


cuniary compensation from the government. 
He appears to be a man of warm imagination 
and quick perception. He was much supe- 
| rior to his brother in point of education, and 
| was not unused to literary composition. The 
|journal under notice is their joint production, 
and the 


The facts which I 
shall relate are derived from the introduction 
to the work under review. 

Herodotus and Strabo, centuries before the 


| Christian era, both mention a large river in 


the interior of Africa, which some geogra- 
phers have supposed to be the Niger. Pliny 
treats largely upon the Niger, considering it to 
rise in the interior, and after flowing sometimes 
above and sometimes below ground, to join the 


narratives and sketches furnished by| Nile of Egypt, being in fact the same river. 


John Lander add much to its interest and| Ptolemy entertained a different opinion, and 


value. 


| In consequence of the loss of some of their 


| baggage, parts of both of their journals were 
missing, although enough of each was _preser- 
ved to maintain the continuity of the narrative. 
In their “ address to the public” 
of their book, the brothers say in apology for 
its defects:—“Though we have adverted to| 
ithe fact but seldom, nevertheless, throughout | 
| nearly the whole of our painful journey, we 
‘were both indisposed in a greater or less de- 
igree. In short, a very few days only had elap- | 
ised after our landing at Badagry, when we 
| began to feel the debilitating effects of the Af- 
rican climate, and to experience a degree of | 
llanguor which not even the warmest enthusi- | 
asm could wholly overcome. It is almost nn- 
| necessary to add that our spirits often sank un- 
der the depressing influence of this powerful 
adversary, 
we had no means of resisting.” ‘ It (the 
narrative) has at least the merit of a faithful 
account, for our journals were invariably writ- 
ten on the spot at the close of each day, and in 


we adhered religiously to the truth.” ‘* We 
ihave only to add, that since returning to our 
native country, we have made no alterations, 
nor introduced a single sentence in the origi- 


'it was intimated to us, that the public would 
prefer it in that state, however faulty in style 
rather than a more elaborate narrative, 





\in accuracy and vividness of description.” 

It is but justice to the travellers to say that 
their journal bears internal marks of their ad- 
herence to these resolutions. It is certainly a 
faithful, natural, and lively narrative of very in- 
teresting scenes and adventures. The daily 
doings, sufferings, and observations of the tra- 
vellers ure brought before the reader, so as to 





in the frorit |i 


whose inroads on our constitutions 


all our observations, to the best of our belief, | 


‘nal manuscript of our travels, simply because | 


.| telligence. 
which} 
| might gain less in elegance than it would lose} 


believed the Niger to be a distinct river. He 
had, however, but little more practical know- 
ledge of the subject than his predecessors. Af- 
ter the dissolution of the Roman empire, and 
|the spread of the Arabs through parts of the 
interior, the general knowledge of African ge- 
ography was increased; but the Arabian geo- 
|graphers were as unsuccessful in their specula- 
tions about the Niger as the former writers 
upon the subject. They supposed the source 
of the Nile and Niger to be identical; the for- 
mer emptying into the Mediterranean, the latter 
‘traversing the whole breadth of the African 
continent, and discharging itself into the “Sea 


of Darkness,” or Atlantic Ocean. The Por- 
tuguese navigators of the fifteenth and six- 


teenth centuries discovered the mouths of the 
Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande rivers, on 
the western coast of Africa, which they ima- 
yined to be the estuaries of the Niger. They 
also obtained from the Negroes some vague 
account of 'Timbuctoo, but acquired little cer- 
tain information of the actual geography of the 
interior. The French geographers, De Lisle 
and D’Anville, who wrote about the year 
1750, largely discussed the question of the rise 


and course of the Niger, and published conjec- 


tural maps of Africa, but still the question re- 
mained unsettled by actual exploration. In 
1788, the English geographers took hold of the 
subject of African discovery with zeal and in- 
A society of wealthy and philan- 
thropic individuals was formed for the express 
purpose of promoting such researches. Am- 
ple funds were raised, and individuals employed 
to travel on the African soil, and to determine, 
by actual observation, the course of the Niger, 
and to resolve all other problems most inter- 
esting in African geography. ‘The first person 
they employed was our countryman, John Led- 
yard, with whose enterprising character and 
singular history many of our readers are doubt- 
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less familiar. 


THE FRIEND. 


He was instructed to penetrate | of geographical knowledge by sea, determined | \ing performed the last sad offices to his former 


Africa by the way of Egypi, and to traverse the| to aid the African Association in prosecuting | master and friend, set out alone to return to 


continent to the latitude of the Niger. 


His| their kindred designs. 


course, however, was soon run; after reaching| again called upon to undertake an expedition, 
Cairo, and collecting considerable information| under the patronage of the government, who/|have made his way down the Niger, but was 
relative to the object of his mission, he sicken-| agreed, according to his own suggestion, to 


ed and died. 


Lucas was the next explorer.|allow him 6 seamen and 30 soldiers as his 


He left ‘Tripoli in 1789, and proceeded but aj attendants, and appropriated £5000 sterling 


few days’ journey from that place. He saw | 
little himself, but obtained considerable Safor: | 
mation concerning the interior from the Arabs. 


It was next determined to attempt discove-| course of that river to its termination. 


for equipping the expedition. Park's inten- 
tion was to follow his former track to the 


banks of the Niger, and then to pursue the 
The 


ries from the western instead of the northern|employment of so many Europeans, unused 


coast of Africa. In 1791, Major Houghton, 
who had been British consul at Morocco,| 
undertook to explore the Niger. He ascended | 
the river Gambia, and after reaching the 
upper part of that river, took a northerly 
direction into Ludama, on the borders of the| 
Great Desert. He designed to proceed fur-| 
ther on his travels in company with some! 
Moorish merchants, but they plundered and| 
deserted him; and, after travelling alone for! 
several days, he died at Jarra on the Senegal. | 
The course of the Niger still lay concealed ;| 
no modern traveller having succeeded in 
reaching its banks. The celebrated Mungo) 
Park was the first who accomplished this 
task. His journal is familiar to all readers. 
The story of his sufferings has about it an air} 
of romantic interest, and a peculiar charm of| 
incident and diction, which have made it one 
of the most striking hooks of travel ever given} 

to the world. A knowledge of medicine, a| 








taste for geographical research, together with| years ago, according to his own statement, | panacco. 


many other qualifications, fitted him particu-| 
larly for the arduous task he undertook. His 
journal is so well known that it is not 
necessary minutely to delineate his course.) 
After accepting the appointment of the African | 
Association in 1795, he pursued the route of 
Major Houghton up the Gambia, and cross-| 


to the climate, was certainly an error; instead 
of imparting security to their leader, they 
were more calculated to embarrass his ope- 
rations, and to excite the jealousy of the 
native sovereigns. ‘This journey resulted 
fatally, leaving the great question of the 
termination of the Niger still unsolved. Af- 
ter experiencing difficulties and dangers of 
almost every description,—after losing all 
his men but seven, and these being so 
debilitated by the climate as to be scarcely 
able to travel, Park reached the Niger a few 
miles below Sego. He here built a boat, and 
proceeded down the river as far as Boosa, (a 
place visited afterwards by the Landers,) 
where they became entangled in the rocks, 
were attacked by the natives, and Park was 
either killed by their weapons, or was drowned 
in the river in the struggle. 

Adams, an American seaman, whose narra- 
\tive was published in this country a few 


reached ‘Timbuctoo, and was the next 
white man who visited the shores of the 
Niger. In 1816, the British government sent 
Captain Tuckey and Major Peddie on the 
mission of African exploration; the former 
ascended the Congo, and the latter the river | 
Nunez. 


Mungo Park was} 


5 . - | 
After losing a great part of their 


England with his papers. After traversing a 
large section of country, he would, probably, 


interrupted by the natives, and compelled to 
turn back. ‘This circumstance obliged him 
to return by his former route to Badagry, at 
which place he narrowly escaped with his 
life. During Clapperton’s second journey, 
Major Laing penetrated from ‘Tripoli to 
Timbuctoo, and had departed from that cele- 
brated city for Sego, when he was inhumanly 
mufdered by his Moorish guide. His papers 
have not reached England. Since Major 
Laing, a Frenchman named Caillé has visited 
‘Timbuctoo, but his journal throws no further 
light on the final termination of the Niger. 
We have thus given a rapid sketch of the 
progress of African discovery, up to the time 
of the journey of Richard and John Lander. 
The further notice of their book must be 
postponed to another number. Z. 
(To be continued.) 


From Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 


Among the flowering aquatic plants, there 
is one, that for magnificence and beauty 
stands unrivalled and alone. We have seen 
it on the middle and southern waters ; but of 
the greatest size and splendour on the bayous 
and ‘lakes of the Arkansas. It has different 
popular names. ‘The upper Indians call it 
It is designated by botanists by the 
name nymphia nelumbo. It rises from a root, 
jresembling the large stump of a cabbage, and 
from depths in the water from two or three 
to ten feet. It has an elliptical, smooth and 
|verdant leaf, some of the largest being of the 
isize of a parasol. These muddy bayous and 
stagnant waters are often so covered with the 


ing the Senegal, arrived at Jarra, where|men, and proceeding no very great distance |leaves, that the sand piper walks abroad on 


he found the remains of that traveller. Pass-| 
ing through the kingdom Kaarta, he arrived) 
at Sego in Bambarra, situated on the long | 
sought Niger, which, at that place, flowed | 
from west to east; he proceeded along the| 
Niger to Silla, where, exhausted and destitute, | 


he was obliged to relinquish the ferther | 


prosecution of his journey, and, returning to 


the sea coast by a more direct route, arrived | 
After Park’s return, a| 


in England in 1797. 
new theory of the termination of the Niger! 
was started. It was supposed to be the same| 
river as the Congo, and to empty into the| 
sea by the mouth of that river. Major Ren- 
nell and Reichard, a German, broached other 
ideas, and the discussion of this long agitated 
question was again rife. Horneman was the| 


next traveller sent out by the African Asso- |( 


ciation. He proceeded some distance from) 
the coast, and in 1800 wrote to England that! 
he was onthe point of starting for Bornou,| 
further in the interior, since which he hes 
not been heard of. Roentgen and Burck.- 
hardt were next employed by the Association : 
their travels, however, threw no additional 
hght on the course of the Niger. The 
British government, stimulated by the suc- 
cessful labours of Captain Cook, who, under 
their auspices, had been enlarging the bounds 





into the interior, they were compelled to 
return. In 1824, Captain Clappertun of the 
British navy, in cempany with Major Den- 
ham and Dr. Oudney, left Tripoli and reached 
Bornou, from whence Clapperton proceeded 
elone to Sockatoo, a Mahommedan city 
further in the interior, where he learned that 
the Niger took a southerly course, and flowed 
into the sea at Funda, on the Guinea coast. 
On his return to England, the British govern- 
‘ment sent him out again at his own solicita- 
tion, accompanied by Captain Pearce, Dr. 
Morrison, of the Royal Navy, and Richard 
\Lander. They landed at Badagry, in the 
Bight of Benin, in the Gulf of Guinea; and 
the only one belonging to the party who 
| returned to England, was Richard Lander. 

Captain Pearce and Dr. Morrison sank under 
the influences of the climate a few days after 


‘leaving Badagry. Clapperton and Lander 
soon after arrived at Wowow, from which 


place they visited Boosa, on the Niger, the 
place of Park’s death. C lapperton was un- 
willing to attempt to proceed down the Niger 
from this point, believing that whoever made 
the trial would perish from the hostile attacks 
of the natives. ‘They accordingly crossed 
the Niger, and proceeded to Sockatoo, where 
| Clapperton soon died. Richard Lander hav- 


the surface of them, without dipping his feet 
lin the water. The flowers are enlarged copies 
of the nymphia odorata, or New England pond 
lily. ‘They have a cup of the same elegant 
conformation, and all the brilliant white and 
yellow of that flower. They want the am- 
brosial fragrance of the pond lily ; and re- 
semble in this respect, as they do in their 





size, the flowers of the laurel magnolia. On 
the whole, they are the largest and most 
beautiful flowers that we have seen. They 
have their home in dead lakes, and in the 
centre of cypress swamps. Musquitos swarm 
above. Obscene fowls and carrion vultures 
wheel their flight over them. Alligators 


swim among the roots; and moccasin snakes 
bask on their leaves. In such lonely and re- 
pulsive situations, under such circumstances, 
and for such spectators, is arrayed the most 
gaudy and brilliant display of flowers in the 
creation. In the capsule are imbedded from 
four to six acorn-shaped seeds, which the In- 
dians roast, and eat, when green ; or they are 
dried, and eaten as nuts, or are pulverized 
into meal, and form a kind of bread. 

We have seen a large yellow flower on the 
arid bluffs of that high limestone wall, that 
runs, like a huge parapet, between St. Gen- 
evieve and Herculaneum, on the west bank 
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of the Mississippi. ‘The summit of this para- 


[Under the head of animals, a few extracts) brilliancy, unchanged by the sun and air. 


pet has not more than two or three inches of|relating to those which to us have most of; Among these animals, as among domestic 
soil, and is bare of all vegetation, but a sparse,| novelty shall suffice. The following respect- jones, there are the differences of size, age, 


seared grass. It was under the burning sun 
of July, when every thing, but these flowers, 


ing the buffalo is highly spirited :—] ____ jand beauty and deformity, lean and fat. The 
In the vast prairies on the upper Mississippi, | males are eatable only for a part of the year, 


2 ey E , : 
was scorched. The cup of the flower was} Missouri, Arkansas Red river, and in all the |and the cows are most sought for hunting as 


nearly half the size of the common sun-flower. 
It rose only four or five inches from the soil, 
and covered it as with a gilding. 





We have /seen, and the Rocky mountains, the buffalo | male buffalo. 


} ° ay ° e 
space beyond a belt of a hundred Jeagues|an article of food. No wild animal has a 
from white settlements, where they are not/more noble appearance, than a full grown 


It has been said, that they are 


seen no description of this striking flower,|is the grand object of hunting and subsistence |of the same species with domestic cattle. 


nor have we seen it existing elsewhere. 
Long moss, tillandsia usneoides. This 
parasitic and singular vegetation is first seen 


33°. It hangs down in festoons, like the 
twiny stems of weeping willow. It attaches 
itself of choice to the cypress, and, after that, 
to the acacia. ‘These pendant wreaths often 
conceal the body of the tree, when bare of 
foliage, to such a degree, that little is seen 
but a mass of moss. Waving in the wind, 


|to the savages. 


'gions, but of the white hunters and trappers. 
in company with the palmetto, about latitude 


The flesh is the chief article | From the habits as well as the appearance of 
of food, not only of the Indians of those re-|the animal, we should think not. ‘The colour 
is generally of a brownish gray, and much of 
the wool, or hair, has the fineness of fur, and 
by the English is wrought into articles of 
a beautiful fabric, which is becoming an ar- 
ticle of manufacture. ‘They have bushy heads, 
covered with shaggy wool ; and the long and 
erect hair prevails to the termination of the 
hump beyond the fore-shoulders. ‘They have 
small and short horns, not more than four 





The skins furnish their dress, and the couches, 
the seats, and the ornamental part of the fur- 
niture of theircabins. ‘Tanned and stretched 
on tent poles, and erected in neat, cone-shap- 
ed tents, they shelter the savages in their dis- 
tant migrations from their villages. The 
buffalo robes furnish one of their most im- 
portant articles of commerce. Hunting the 












they attach themselves to the branches of| buffalo is a business of great solemnity, and 
other trees, and thus sometimes form curtains|one of the most important functions of sav- 
of moss, that darken the leafless forest of|age life. Every person engaged in it, has his 
winter. They are in colour uf a darkish| proper post of honour, and his point of con- 
gray, and many yards in length. The mossjcert with the rest. ‘The Indians used to hunt 
bears a small trumpet-shaped flower, of peach-| with bows and arrows, but are now commonly 
blow colour, and seeds still finer than those|armed with yagers. ‘The attack is gencrally 
of tobacco. Associated, as it naturally is,j}on horseback. When the attacking party 
with marshy and low alluvions, where it grows| have approached the drove, the religious rites 
in the greatest prefusion, and with the idea of| are renewed, and the cavalcade, in confidence 
sickness, this dark drapery of the forest has|of the aid of the Great Spirit, dashes upon 
an aspect of inexpressible gloom. Itis, when|them. ‘To be successful, the horses must be 
fresh, a tolerable fodder for horses and cattle,| both fleet, and well managed. It often hap- 
and the deer feed upon it in winter. It soon|pens, that the older and more daring ani- 
dies on dead trees. Prepared, something after|mals turn, and make battle ; in which case 
ihe manner of water rotted hemp, the bark is|there is danger to the horse of being gored, 
decomposed, and the fibre remains, fine, black,| and of the rider to be slain. The animal, in 
strong, elastic, and apparently incorruptible. | its agony and wrath, is terrible. Sometimes, 
In this state, in appearance and elasticity it} when feathered with many arrows, or pierced 
resembles horse hair, and, like that, is used| with many bells, it becomes a question who 
for mattresses. Most of the people in the|hasslain it. But there are so many witnesses, 
lower country sleep on them, and they are|the wound among many that was mortal is 
becoming an article of commerce in the up-|so accurately known, and it is so vital to 
per country. The creoles make various ar-|their peace that all this should be settled by 
ticles of harnessing, as horse collars, and| precedent, that in the division of the spoil 
saddle stuffing, of this article. For these|disputes seldom occur. Every part of the 
purposes, considerable quantities are exported | animal is prepared in some way for use. A 
to the upholsterers and carriage makers in the| part is preserved fresh, for immediate use. 
Atlantic country. The fat from the intestines is melted, skim- 

To the eye of a naturalist, no doubt, the| med, and put into bladders for future use, and 
infinite varieties of plants and flowers in the| proves an agreeable substitute for butter. A 
forests and on the prairies, that distract the| protuberance on the shoulders, called the 
gaze of a common observer, and confound all|* hump,’ is the choice part of the animal. The 
his attempts to class them, may all have an|retusn of such a party from a successful hunt 
easy arrangement, ‘a local habitation and a|isa season of the highest savage holiday. ‘The 
name.’ ‘To another an attempt to class them| skins, inwrought into all the furniture of their 
would at first seem like numbering the drops| domestic establishment, so vital to their com- 
of dew that fall from them. The friable soil of! fort, and the surplus furnishing their princi- 
the western country does not naturally cover| pal article of traffic, are entrusted for prepara- 
itself with the fine sward of the northern At-| tion, as are all their more laborious kinds of 
lantic country. It is the region of coarse| drudgery, to the squaws. ‘This is a very ma- 
grass, tall flowering plants, with gaudy|terial part of Indian labour. ‘The method of 
flowers ; and to an unpractised eye, presents| preparing them is primitive and simple, but 
a Flora of great variety. We have not pre-|slow and laborious, and consists, principally, 



























sumed to give the above, as any thing more 
than the sketch of a catalogue. Many of the 
barks of the trees of this valley have medi- 
cinal qualities. ‘The numbers, forms and 
gigantic heights of these weeds and plants 
are not among the least surprising curiosities 
to an observer of nature. 


in smoking, drying, and rubbing them. When 
dressed, they are soft, pliant and durable. By 
the juice of some vegetable, supposed to be 
sanguinaria canadensis, fixed by a process 
known only to themselves, they paint lines, 
figures and devices on the buffalo skins, of a 
beautiful red colour, that retains a durable 


or five inches in length, and, compared with 
domestic cattle, small and fierce eyes; and, 
viewed all together, have rather a savage 
and outlandish appearance. But, in fact, 
they are the same mild animal with the do- 
mestic cattle ; are easily tamed and domesti- 
cated ; and the animals, that spring from the 
mixture of breeds, are said to unite the valua- 
ble properties of both. Their beef is general- 
ly preferred to that of the domestic ox. The 
range of this animal used to extend over all 
the valley. The eyes of the patriarchal “ resi- 
denters,” who first fixed themselves in the 
unbroken wilderness, as they relate how they 
used to see countless numbers of these ani- 
mals scouring the thickets, brighten in the 
relation, and view the present order of things, 
which have driven these animals far to the 
west, with the regrets of hunters. The whites, 
wherever they have fixed themselves, have 
waged upon them a gratuitous war of exter- 
inination; and these innocent, useful and 
noble animals instinctively fly their footsteps. 
They remain in the vicinity of the savages, 
who kill no more of them than subsistence 
or profit requires. The white hunters have 
destroyed them for their tongues only. They 
still range from Red river of the north to the 
populous regions of Mexico ;—but let the 
smallest settlement of whites be fixed in their 
vicinity, and the animals soon interpose a line 
of an hundred leagues of demarcation between 
them and their enemies. 


A curious experiment upon the inversion of 
trees has been tried in England, with interest- 
ing results. ‘The object was to ascertain the 
laws by which the sap is regulated, and the 
effect upon the growth of the tree, of inverting 
the stems, or in other words, of converting the 
branches, &c. into roots. It is said to have 
been proved, that if the stem of a plum or 
cherry tree, which is not too thick to be bent 
at the top, be put under ground, while the 
roots are gradually detached, in proportion as 
the former top of the stems becomes firmly 
fixed in the soil, the branches of the root will 
shoot forth leaves and flowers, and in due time 
produce fruit. 
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For“ The Friend.” | 


QUAKERISM. 


It has been the fate of the Society of 
Friends to be the victim of injustice in regard) 
to most of its vital and distinguishing princi-| 
ples. The fair reputation of our goodly sect 
has been frequently tarnished by the polluted 
breath of prejudice, and itsdoctrines have been | 
more than once assailed by the ruthless and 
To 
remove the falsity of slander—to expose the 
hidden beauties of a picture in which imper- 
fect visions had discerned only daubs and 
deformities—will ever, it is hoped, prove a 
pleasing as well as useful employment. Per- 
mit me, then, through the medium of a paper, 
one of whose objects is to vindicate and un- 
fold the principles of Quakerism, to offer a 
few suggestions, touching the causes of these | 
misrepresentations and the means of their re-| 
moval. 

The principles and practices of Friends, by | 


envenomed tooth of bigotry and malice. 


for the rights of the Indian! These are 
among the silent, moral effects of Quakerism 
on our own community, not to forget their 
expansive operation upon the civil and social 
condition of man throughout the world, and 
the influence of other doctrines universal in 
their scope and tendency. The example of 
frugality and moderation in living, and of 
punctuality and integrity in all the obligations 
of life—the inculcation of a purer justice than 
the law requires in the distribution of a debt- 
or’s effects—the abandonment of all religious 
ceremony in public worship—and the profes- 
sion of a high and superior sanctity in being 
governed by the spirit—have no doubt pro- 
duced effects upon soctety at large of the most 
lasting and beneficial nature. To exhibit 
these effects with reference to their causes, 
would be a matter of easy accomplishment ; 
and in doing so, every region in the extensive 
map of Quakerism could be fully and satis- 
factorily explored. It has again and again 


placing them in opposition to the popular| occurred to me that a manual in the form of 
voice, were not likely to secure its approba-|@ popular treatise in which these fruits were 
tion. A respectful treatment of the world by | recorded, would give a fair opportunity at 
complying with its established notions, seems) Once to portray the characteristic features of 
necessary to its favour. ‘The champions of | Quakerism, and to disclose the wonders of its 
popular opinion felt themselves injured and | moral achievements. . 

outraged at finding their favourite usages} In a work of such a character occasion 
denounced and their cherished sentiments would present to discuss and unfold many 
discarded. Other sects, amazed and scanda-| testimonies which are vitally important to the 
lized at the simplicity of their appearance, the | proper intelligence: and just appreciation of 
novelty of their worship, and united to these, | our principles. The reasons and extent of 
the integrity of their sentiments, extending | the objections to gaudy attire—to theatrical 
from one subject to another in a harmonious} @musements—to a paid ministry—to war— 
and beautiful consistency,—were prepared to and to studies and accomplishments pure- 
receive the most erroneous impressions.|!y ornamental—might be fully developed. 
Those books upon Quakerism, called the Wri-| The manner in which some of these testi- 
tings of ancient Friends, which were occasion- monies have been exemplified in the conduct 
ally published, served indeed to dissipate the | of leading members of the Society, particular- 
errors of a few; but not being consonant with|ly that in relation to the illegality of war du- 


the fashionable taste, they were of course ne-| ring the stirring events of our domestic revo- | 
ay t ae , ; . . - | 
Neither long disserta-|/ution, would form a topic pregnant with the} 


glected by the many. : 
tions upon the doctrine of inward light and deepest interest and the most instructive les- 
the duty of non-resistance, nor ponderous | SOns. To render distinctly clear and to im- 
histories of the body from its commencement—| press with becoming cogency, the great doc- 
thouch highly beneficial and serviceable to|trine of inward light or religion of the heart, 
its members—were calculated to attract a/ with its just limitations ; and to vindicate the 
multitude of indifferent and prejudiced readers. | Claims of the Society, from its origin, to that 
Mankind in general are too indolent to relish| Christian theory of a meritorious sacrifice 


knowledge which is purchased at so dear a 


rate, as consulting a multiplicity of volumes| 


to extract the few fundamental tenets upon 


which the fabric of any religious sect must! 


ultimately repose. It is not therefore sur- 
prising, that much ignorance should exist 
in relation to Quakerism, nor that this igno- 
rance should escape in flights of romance 
and sallies of invective. 


| without the gates of Jerusalem, and the bind- 
ing authority of the holy Scriptures, would 
‘form a grateful portion of the writer’s task. 
Nor should it be forgotten to show the fal- 
lacy of an opinion of pretty extensive preva- 


llence, that Quakerism is inconsistent with} 


sound and even elegant learning. ‘To rectify 
such a mistake, nothing would be necessary 


|but to point to the numerous literary institu- 


Other societies, and the rest of the world, 
would feel no interest in a performance 
which was absolutely sectarian in its impress. 
It should be a liberal and philosophical survey, 
eschewing with honest rectitude of purpose 
and in a becoming spirit, those leanings and 
tendencies which are sometimes incident to 
sectaries, but scrupulously avoiding a latitude 
which would either aim at the vitals of ge- 
nuine piety or undermine the foundations of 
our peculiar edifice. In the absence of a 
desire to praise, abundant occasions will invite 
the writer to pass encomiums upon principles, 
as well as to feel complacency at the ascen- 
dancy of such as were once violently and ve- 
hemently opposed. At all events one truth 
would be made manifest, and it is time that 
should be known; that mankind are more 
largely indebted to Quakerism ror THE PRE- 
SENT SOCIAL HAPPINESS AND MORAL ELEVATION 
OF MAN, than to any other religious body in 
existence ! J. R. T. 
a 

The following remarks are in a spirit much 
more reasonable than is generally evinced by 
the flippant, bustling and supercilions book- 
making gentry that visit this country from Eng- 
land. They are extracted from a communi- 
cation by Robert Bakewell, Esq. published in 
a late British Magazine. 

The American coal formation extends from 
east to west several hundred miles, and con- 
tains numerous beds of valuable coal and iron 
|Stone : it will doubtless prove a far greater 
acquisition to the wealth and power of the 
United States, than the discovery ef gold. 
The coal is chiefly dry coal, yielding little bitu- 
men: the Americans call it anthracite, but it 
‘is very different from the anthracite of Euro- 
|pean mineralogists, and is far more valuable 
for domestic use or for manufactures. 

The discovery of the three important 





ininerals, gold, iron ore, and coal, in a country 
|possessing free institutions, with a cheap but 
'eflective government, and an enterprising and 
lenlightened people, presents to the reflecting 
jmind objects for future anticipation of the 


‘most consoling kind. Persons who appear to 
hate the very name of republican freedom, 
| pander to the feelings of a corrupt oligarchy, 
and visit America for the purpose of ridiculing 
the people, and vilifying their institutions ;— 
they do not find, indeed, all the polish of man- 
ners which may be possessed by the metropoli- 
(tan citizens of old established states: but, if 
such travellers were to visit our agricultural 
population in the provinces of England, I am 
sure they would meet with all the rudeness of 
\the Americans, without even a slight degree 


It; . > » nev » an lof iP »neral }j st] Nee s > > 
It must be apparent to all who have look-| tions under the agency of Friends, and to the | Of their general intelligence and good sense. 


ed at the subject with a little attention and| 
the least philosophy, that the moral influence | 
of Quakerism upon society, its effect upon) 
the human mind at large, has been signal and | 
salutary. Witness the noble charities which | 
abound in this city ;—the diffusive influence 
of temperance principles; the present mete 
rated condition of the penal code; the esta- 


| 
| 


many learned Quakers who shine in our an- | 


nals, alike beloved for their piety and distin- 
cuished for their attainments. 

A few only have been indicated of the 
numerous topics which it would be the duty 
of the writer te unfold, but enough is exhibit- 
ed to show the great benefits which would 
arise from such a work. It ought doubtless 


Longevity in Russia.—It is in Russia, much more 
than in any other country, that instances of longevity 
jare not only more numerous, but also the most re- 
;markable. In effect, in the report of the Holy Synod, 
| published in 1827, we find that during the year 1825, 
land only among those of .the inhabitants of the em- 
| pire who profess the Greek religion, 848 men reached 
upwards of 100 years of age. Of this number 32 had 
| passed their 120th year; four from 130 to 135. Out 


blishment of our system of penitentiary dis-| to be the production of a member imbued |°f 606,818 men who died in 1826, 2785 were above 


cipline ; the means of improvement presented | 
for the neglected African ; and the sensibility 
which prevails in many parts of the country | 


with the tenets, and acquainted with the 


| usages of the Society, but it should not be| 


written for the exclusive perusal of Friends. ' 


90; 1432 above 95: and 818 above 100 years of age. 
Among this last number, 88 were more than 115; 24 
more than 120; 7 were above 125; and one had at- 
tained the age of 160.—French paper. 
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VIEW OF THE QUALITIES AND ACQUIREMENTS | ment will be the manner in which his thoughts 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A WELL REGULATED|have been occupied in many an hour and 
MIND. many a day that has passed over him. The 

(From Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, | leading objects to which the thoughts may be 

&c. by John Abercrombie, M. D. F. R.S.] directed, are referable to three classes. ist, 
“In concluding this outline of facts re-| The ordinary engagements of life, or matters 
garding the intellectual powers and_ the} of business, with which every man is occupied 
investigation of truth, we may take a slight|in one degree or another ; 
review of what those qualities are which|of domestic arrangement, 
constitute a well-regulated mind, and which|and necessary 
ought to be aimed at by those who desire | deserves 
either their own mental culture, or that of 
others who are under their care. 
important considerations may be briefly reca- 
pitulated in the following manner :— 
[. The cultivation of a habit of steady and 


including concerns 
personal comfort 
Each of 


recreation. these 





| 
a certain degree of attention, but| 


this requires to be strictly guided by its real! which the mind ought to be directed. 
The more |and relative importance; and it is entircly| lare, in some respects, « 





portant relations. Nearly allied to this is the 
habit of reflection, or of tracing carefully the 
relations of facts, and the conclusions and 
principles which arise out of them. It is in 
this manner, as was formerly mentioned, that 
the philosophical mind often traces remarkable 
relations, and deduces important conclusions ; 
while, to the common understanding, the 
facts appear to be very remote or entirely 
unconnected. 


V. Acareful selection of the subjects to 


These 


different in different 


unworthy of a sound and regulated mind to| persons, according to their situations in life; 
|have the attention solely or chiefly occupied | but there are 
with matters of personal comfort, or of trivial} which are peculiarly adapted to each indivi- 


certain objects of attention 


continuous attention, or of properly direc ting | importanc e, calculated merely to afford amuse- | |dual, and there are some which are equally 


the mind to any subject which is before it, so|ment for the passing hour. 
as fully to contemplate its elements and |the imagination built by the mind itself when | 
relations. This is necessary for the due ex-|it has nothing better to occupy it. The mind | 
ercise of every other mental process, and is|cannot be idle, and when it is not occupied 
the foundation of all improvements of charac-|by subjects of a useful kind, it will find a 
ter, both intellectual and moral. We shall|resource in those which are frivolous or hurt- 
afterward have occasion to remark, how often|ful_—in mere visions, waking dreams, or 
sophistical opinions and various distortions so sae in which the mind wanders from 
! 


2nd, Visions of | 


character may be traced to errors in this first |scene to scene, unrestrained by reason, proba- 
act of the mind, or toa misdirection and want}bility, or truth. No habit can be more 
of due regulation of the attention. There is,| opposed to a healthy condition of the mental 
indeed, every reason to believe that the |powers; and none ought to be more carefully 
diversities in the power of judging, in differ-|guarded against by every one who w ould 
ent individuals, are much less than we are apt cultivate the high acquirement of a well-regu- 
to imagine; and that the remarkable differ- | lated mind. 3d, Entirely opposite to the 
ences, observed in the act of judging, are latter of these modes, and distinct also in al 
rather to be ascribed to the manner in which | great measure from the former, is the habit 
the mind is previously directed to the facts on | of following out a connected chain of thoughts 
which the judgment is afterward to be exer-|on subjects of importance and of 
cised. It is related of Sir Isaac Newton, that | \whenever the mind is diset iwaged from the 
when he was questioned respecting the mental | proper and necessary attention to the ordinary | 
qualities which formed the peculiarity of his|transactions of life. The particular objects 
character, he referred it entirely to the power/to which the thoughts are directed in cultiva- 
which he hz ad acquired of continuous attention. | ting this habit, will vary in different 
Il. Nearly connected with the former, and| individuals ; but the 
of equal importance, is a careful regulation | relative value of them does not belong to our 
and control of the succession of our thoughts. |present subject. 
This remarkable faculty is very much under | servations is simply to impress the value of 
the influence of cultivation, and on the power | ithat regulation of the thoughts by which they 
so acquired depends the important habit of|can always find an occupation of interest and 
regular and connected thinking. It is, pri-| importance distinct from the ordinary transac- 
marily , a voluntary act; and in the exercise of | tions of life, or the mere pursuit of frivolous 
it in different individuals, there are the most|engagements; and also totally distinct from 
remarkable differences. In some the thoughts | that destructive habit by which the 
are allowed to wander at large without any |allowed to run to waste amid visions 
regulation, or are devoted only to frivolous| fictions unworthy of a waking man. 
and transient objects ; while others habitually; Il. The cultivation of an active inquiring 
exercise over them a stern control, directing! state of mind, which seeks for information 
them to subjects of real importance, and|from every source that comes within its 
prosecuting those in a regular and connected | reach, whether in reading, conversation, or 
manner. ‘This important habit gains strength! personal observation. With this 
by exercise, and nothing, certainly, has aj mental activity ought to be closely connected 
greater influence in giving tone and consis-|attention to the authenticity of 
tency to the whole character. It may not,| received ; avoiding the two extremes of cre- 
indeed, be going too far to assert, that our! dulity and scepticism. 
condition, in the seale both of moral and | IV. The habit of correct association; that 
intellectual beings, is in a great measure! is, connecting facts in the mind according to 
determined by the control which we have | their true relations, and to the manner in 
acquired over ‘the succession of our thoughts,| which the *y tend to illustrate each other. 
and by the subjects on which they are habitu-| This, as we have forme rly seen, is one of the 


ally exercised. | principal means of improving the memory ; 


and 


facts so 


state of 


| lence. 


truth, | 





‘pacer er in 
consideration of the} 


The purpose of these ob-| 


mind is! 


| inte resting toall. In regard to the latter, an 
| appropri: ite degree of attention is the part of 
every wise man; in regard to the former, a 
proper selection is the foundation of excel- 
One individual may waste his powers 
in that desultory application of them which 


\leads to an imperfect acquaintance with a 


variety of subjects ; while another allows his 
life to steal over him in listless inactivity, or 
|application to trifling pursuits. It is equally 
melancholy to see high powers devoted to 
unworthy objects—such as the contests of 
party on matters involving no important prin- 
ciple, or the subtleties of sophistical contro- 
|versy. For rising to eminence in any intel- 
| lectual pursuit, there is notarule of more 
essential importance than that of doing one 
thing at a time; avoiding distracting and 
desultery occupations, and keeping a leading 
| object hi ibitually before the mind, as one in 
which it can at all times find an interesting 
resource when necessary avocations allow the 
thoughts to recur to it. 
this 
f study 

subject of 


A subject which is 

manner, not by regular 
merely, but as an habitual 
thought, rises up and expands 
before the mind in a manner which is alto- 
gether astonishing. If, along with this habit, 
there be cultivated the practice of constantly 
writing such views as arise, we perhaps 
describe that state of mental discipline by 
which talents of a very moderate order may 
be applied in a conspicuous and useful manner 
to any subject to which they are devoted. 
|Such writing need not be mé ide at first with 
|any great attention to method, but merely put 
aside for future consideration; and in this 
manner the different departments of a subject 
will develop and arrange themselves as they 
advance in a manner equally pleasing and 
wonderful. 

Vi. A due regulation and proper control of 
the imagination ; that is, restricting its range 
to objects which harmonize with truth, and 
are adapted to the real state of things with 
which the individual is or may be connected. 
We have seen how much the character is 
influenced by the exercise of the mind ; that 
it may be turned to purposes of the greatest 
moment, both in the pursuits of science, and 
in the cultivation of benevolence and virtue; 


periods 


The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, | particularly of the kind of memory which is| but that, on the other hand, it may be so em- 
a high concern ; in the man who devotes his' an essential quality of a cultivated mind ;|ployed as to debase both the moral and 


attention to it as a study of supreme|namely, that which is founded, 


: not upon| intellectual character. 
importance, the first great source of astonish-| incidental connections, but on true and im-| 


VII. The cultivation of calm and correct 
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judgment—applicable alike to the formation viously existing inclinations of the heart.| Te the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
of opinions, and the regulation of conduct.| But whatever may be the explanation, the| Should the following extracts from an in- 
This is founded, as we ‘have seen, upon the! influence of the principle i is most extensive ;| teresting letter of the late Doctor John Fother- 
habit of directing the attention, distinctly and) and sentiments of the most opposite kinds! gill of London, relative to the establishment 
steadily, to all the facts and considerations| may often be traced to the facility with which| of Friends’ boarding-school at Ackworth, be 
bearing upon a subject; and it consists in) the human mind receives opinions which| thought suitably adapted for an insertion in 
contemplating them in their true relations,| | have been presented to it by some extrinsic thy useful periodical, it is offered for that pur- 
and assigning to each the degree of import-| influence. This influence may be of various! pose by a SUBSCRIBER. 
ance of which it is worthy. This mental| kinds. It may be the power of patty, or the| 
habit tends to guard us against forming c on-| persuasion of a plausible and pers severing, *©T believe it is the wish of all concerned 
clusions, either with listless inattention to| individual: it may be the supposed ‘infallibility | |in this important affair, that by gentleness, 
the views by which we ought to be influenced,| of a particular system; it may be the mere | kind and affectionate treatment, holding out 
—or with attention directed to some of these, | empire of fashion, or the pretensions of a false) encouragement and approbation to the de- 
while we neglect others of equal or greater| philosophy. The particular result, also, may! serving, exerting the influence of the fear of 
importance. It is, therefore, opposed to the/ differ, according as one or other of these | shame, and prompting the children to every act 
influence of prejudice and passion,—to the| causes may be in operation. But the intel- | of kindness and beneficence one towards an- 
formation of sophistical opinions,—to party|lectual condition is the same; and the|other, to bring forward into the society and 
spirit,—and to every propensity which leads/ distortion of character which arises out of it,| its service, a number of youth who may have 
to the adoption of principles on any other r| w hether bigotry, superstition, or scepticism,| been made acquainted, under such tuition, in 
ground than calm and candid examination, | may be traced to a similar process ; namely,|a degree, with the discipline of wisdom. 
guided by sincere desire to discover the}to an influence which directs the mind upon} “ Many children among us sustain a grievous 
truth. In the purely physical sciences, dis-|some other principle than a candid investiga-| loss, by not being early and properly made ac- 
torted opinions are seldom met with, or make|tion of truth. Ina similar manner we may,|quainted with the principles we profess. For 
little impression, because they are brought) perhaps, account for the fact, that the lowest| want of this instruction, they become too easy 
to the test of experiment, and thus their| superstition and the most daring scepticism] a prey to the customs of the world ; and those 
fallacy is exposed. But it is otherwise in| frequently pass into each other; and that the| habitudes, which would be as a kind of hedge 
those departinents which do not admit of this| most remarkable examples of both are often|about them. and protect from many tempta- 
remedy. Sophisms and partial inductions|met with in the same situations ; namely,| tions, are thrown down, and the allurements 
are, accordingly, met with in medicine,|those in which the human mind is restrained] of vice and folly suffere+l to seduce their af- 
political economy, and metaphysics; and too| from free and candid inquiry. On the other] fections, to their ruin. When they cease to 
often in the still higher subjects of morals and| hand, it would appeat that the universal) be distinguished from others, by their garb 
religion. In the economy of the human|toleration and full liberty of conscience,| and deportment, they too often cease to be 
mind, it is indeed impossible to observe a| which characterize a free and enlightened| distinguished from the world by their morals 
more remarkable phenomenon than the man-|country, are calculated to preserve from the| and the rectitude of their conduct. 
ner in which a man who, in the ordinary|twoextremes of superstition and scepticism.| ‘ The history ot the rise and progress of 
affairs of life, shows the general characters of| In other situations, it is striking to remark,| Friends, their principles, their sufferings, snd 
a sound understanding, can thus resign himself| how often those who revolt from the errors, the indulgences granted them by the legisla- 
to the influence of an opinion founded upon| of a false faith take refuge in infidelity. ture, will probably make a part of this instruc- 
partial examination. He brings ingeniously,; ‘The mental faculties which have been| tion, to the children of both sexes, as well as 
to the support of his dogma, every fact and|referred to in the preceding observations, | the general doctrines of religion and morality. 
argument that can possibly be turned to its constituting an active, attentive, and reflecting} “ But above all it is hoped that every op- 
defence; and explains away or overlooks,;mind, should be carefully cultivated by all) portunity will be embraced, of cherishing in 
every thing that tends to a different consle-jwhe desire their own mental improvement. | their tender minds obedience to the principle 
sion; while he appears anxious to convince|The man who has cultivated them with! of light and truth which is given to us to pro- 
others, and really seems to have persuaded | adequate care habiiually exercises a process fit withal. And, however necessary it is for 
himself that he is engaged in an honest} of mind which is equally a source of improve-| all to be bred up in the fear of offending this 
investigation of truth. This propensity gains|ment and of refined enjoyment. Does a| pure inward spirit of truth, which naturally 
strength by indulgence, and the mind which) subject occur to him, either in conversation| leavens the mind into a teachable submissive 
has yielded to its influence, advances from|or reflection, in which he feels that his| frame; yet, to those whose condition in life 
one pretended discovery to another,—mis-| knowledge is deficient, he commences, with-| makes a just subordination a duty, a temper 
taking its own fancies for the sound conclu-| out delay, an eager pursuit of the necessary|of this kind must be an invaluable blessing. 
sion of the understanding, until it either set-| information. In prosecuting any enquiry, | Perhaps there is nothing in the common 
tles down into some monstrous sophism, or} whether by reading or observation, his aiten-| course of public education in the world, that 
perhaps concludes by doubting of every thing.|tion is acutely alive to the authenticity of| so unfits men for that humble attention to the 
The manner in which the most extravagant | facts,—the validity of arguments,—the accu-} divine monitor within, that renders them such 
opinions are maintained by persons who give] racy of processes of investigation,—principles perfect strangers to the spirit of Christianity, 
way to this abuse of their powers of reason-|which are illustrated by the facts and|and all its happy effects, as the cultivation of 
ing, is scarcely more remarkable than the|conclusions deduced from them,—the cha-|a bold unfeeling disposition, under a notion 
facility with which they often find seeeus racter of observers,—the style of writers ; and| of promoting manliness and courage : it too 
proselytes. It is, indeed, difficult to trace/thus, all the circumstances which come) often sets aside that great defence and orna- 
the principles by which various individuals} before him are made acutely and iadividually| eent of youth, a modest ingenuous temper ; 
are influenced in thus surrendering their! the objects of attention and reflection. Such| accustoms them to throw off all restraints of 
assent, with little examination, often Ts man acquires a confidence in his own] duty and affection and at length to bid de- 
subjects of the highest importance. Insome,|powers and resources, to which those are} fiance to entreaty, admonition, and reproof. 
it would appear to arise from the mere plea-| strangers who have not cultivated this kind| “In this place it is hoped that endeavours 
sure of mental excitement; in others, from|of mental discipline. ‘The intellectual con-| will be used to form in the children a temper 
the love of singularity, and the desire of/dition arising out of it is applicable alike to| widely different ; equally remote from a cul- 
appearing wiser than their neighbours ; while, every situation in which a man can be placed,| pable fear and servility, and an audaciousness 
in not a few, the will evidently takes the|—whether the affairs of ordinary life, the|that knows no respect for order or authority. 
lead in the mental process, and opinions are| pursuits of science, or those higher inquiries} There is a circumstance in the bringing 
seized upon with avidity, and embraced as|and relations which concern him as a moral|up of Friends’ children, which has been, and 
truth, which recommend themselves to pre-| being. [To be continued. |yet is, of greater importance to them than 
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perhaps is generally apprehended ; and I men- 
tion it, as in the proposed institution it will 
doubtless be particularly regarded. To habi- 
tuate children from their early infancy to si- 
lence and attention, is of the greatest advan- 
tage to them, not only as a preparative to 
their advancement in a religious life, but as 
the ground-work of a well cultivated under- 
standing. 

“ We are almost the only professors of 


Christianity, who acknowledge the use of| through a number of antic tricks. 


this absolute necessary introduction to Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian practice. ‘To 
have the active minds of children early put 
under a kind of restraint, to be accustomed 
to turn their attention from external objects, 
and habituated to a degree of abstracted quiet, 
is a matter of great consequence and lasting 
benefit to them. To this they are inured in 
our assemblies, and to sit in silence with de- 
cency and composure. ‘Though it cannot be 
supposed their young and active minds are 
always engaged as they ought to be: yet to 
be accustomed then to quietness. and initiated 
to curb and restrain the sallies of their youth- 
ful dispositions, is no small point gained to- 
wards fixing a habit of patience and recollec- 
tion, and a regard to decorum which seldom 
forsakes those, who have been properly in- 
structed in this entrance to the school of wis- 
dom, during the residue of their days. 

“ Did the subject of this letter admit of it, 
it would not be difficult to show, from abun- 
dant authority, and reason itself, the vast aid 


| Indians are so infatuated on this subject, that 


armed, nor carry poison, or any thing of a de-| by quarrelling to an unfortunate degree about 
structive nature, about him, and that ie should] the points on which they d:ffer. On this ac- 
not approach nearer than twelve feet. The} count, when I take a religions newspaper to 
spectators being assembled, the sorcerer took | read of the progress of the Redeemer’s king- 
his seat, arrayed in the most frightful manner! dom, I too often find an attack upon brethren 
that he could devise. ‘The wizard began the} whom [ love, although they are enrolled under 
mummery by working with his fingers on aja different banner in the army of the Captain of 
blanket, plucking now and then a little wool,| our salvation. It appears to me that these con- 
and breathing on it, then rolling it together in| troversies, when not upon subjects of essential 
small rolls of the size of a bean, and went} importance, are productive of nearly unmixed 
Anderson] evil, because, as each denomination reads only 
remained cool and composed, now and then] what is written on their own side of the ques- 
calling to his antagonist not to be sparing of} tion in dispute, they only feel more fully con- 
his exertions. ‘The conjuror now began toj vinced that their own opinions are correct, and 
make the most horrid gesticulations. At last,) by imputing unfair motives and sophistical rea- 
while the eyes of the spectators were all fixed| soning to their opponents, the breach in the 
on this brave man, to observe the effect of the! family of Christ is rendered more wide and in- 
sorcerer’s craft, the terrible conjuror, finding | curable. 


that all his effurts were vain, gave up the | ** My object, in this communication, is to 


point ; alleging, as an excuse, * that the quan- urge those who read it to regard as brethren 
tity of salt which the Americans used with | « all those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
their food was what preserved them from the! sincerity,” and thus to induce the world to say, 
effects of sorcery.” ‘Though it was easy to| « See how these Christians love one another.” 
see through this miserable pretence, yet the May we not hope that if the brotherly love of 
the apostolic church were revived, the rapid 
progress of the Redeemer's kingdom might be 
renewed, and that the church would “ arise 


“ That th in b me }and shine, her light being come, and the glory 
T: y ‘i ad ans 7 
Nae ENCY ALS MAY CC ONE |ofthe Lord being risen upon her? 


The annexed remarks on the words of our| 


they gave to the impostor’s lame excuse the 
most implicit belief. 


blessed Redeemer in his intercessory prayer, 
* that they all may be one in us,” may be read TO MY BABE, 
|with instruction by Christian professors of| BY DELTA. 


different names. ‘They were extracted from 


| There is no sound upon the night— 


afforded to the improvement of the human|a communication in the “ New York Evange- | 
mind, by early habits of silent attention. The] list.” 
most ancient schools of philosophy taught| * Notwithstanding the great variety of situ- 
and practised it; and the Scriptures are so ation and character which exists among the 
full of precepts on this head, as ought to re-| followers of Christ, they are alike in the essen- 
move every objection to this necessary duty. | tial principle of feeling and action, ‘The church 
of Christ embraces the wealthy nobleman, the, 
celebrated author, and the acute metaphysi-| 
cian, as well as the humble citizen, the igno-' 

The most dangerous pretenders among)rant slave, and the savage but just reclaimed 
them are the sorcerers, who not only impose] from the darkness and defilement of idolatry. 
upon and frighten the superstitious, but, with|Could any thing be a bond of union to indivi- 
the foul spirit of Satan, they commit horrid| duals so widely separated, except supreme love| 
murders, and are generally cunning enough to| to a common Lord, and an entire consecration | 





From the History of the Delaware and Iro- 
quois Indians. 


conceal their wickedness. The following 
anecdote, related by Mr. Heckewelder, in 
which one of these impostors was brought to 
the test of truth, will also show how deeply 
rooted is the belief of the Indians in these fan- 
cied supernatural powers. Some time about 
the year 1776, a Quaker trader, of the name 
of Anderson, who, among the Indians, was 
called the honest Quaker trader, after vainly 


endeavouring to convince them of the folly of 


witchcraft, defied their sorcerers to produce 
any effect upon him. He desired that two of 
them might be brought to him successively, 
on different days, for the purpose of trying their 
art. The first conjuror, however, declared 
that Anderson was so good a man, and so 
much the friend of Indians, that he would not 
injure him. The other was of a different 
stamp. He was an arch sorcerer, whose fame 
was extended far and wide, and was much 
dreaded by the Indians, who dissuaded Ander- 
son from exposing himself to what they deem- 
ed certain destruction. It was only stipulated 
beforehand that the magician should not be 


to the promotion of the same glorious work 
of salvation? Is it not a proof that there is a| 
power in religion which * the world knoweth | 
not of,’ that it affects alike the philosopher} 
and the barbarian ; that removing the pride of 
human knowiedge from the one, and the de-| 
basement of ignorance from the other, it} 
brings both * to sit at the feet of Jesus, and be| 
taught of him ?” 

‘¢ It seemed to me, however, that this prayer) 
of our Redeemer is as yet very imperfectly an-| 
swered. Among individual Christians, the} 
ispirit of love, of forbearance, and mutual con-| 
'cession, when any difference of opinion exists, | 
‘and of a willingness to forgive others for dif-| 
| fering from ourselves on unimportant subjects, | 
leven when we think ourselves very clearly in, 
the right, is far from being universally preva-| 
lent. Still more obvious is this evil among| 
Christians acting in a collective capacity. 

“Instead of seeking out points in which 
they could agree, and labour unitedly, though} 
in different paths, to promote the glory of their 
common Lord, they often waste their energies 


As, by the shaded lamp, I trace, 
My bate, in infant beauty bright, 
The changes of thy sleeping face. 


Hallowed for ever be the hour 
To us, throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 
To bless and beautify our home. 


Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my sight; 

Gives lie another look, and makes 
The wither’d green, the faded bright. 


Pure as a lily of the brook, 

Heaven’s signet on thy forehead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 

My daughter, in thy soft blue eyes. 


In sleep thy little spirit seems 
To some bright realms to wander back, 
And seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track. 


Already like a vernal flower 
I see thee opening to the light, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright. 


Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 
Even for the blessing of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o’er the earth ! 


Ah, little dost thon ween, my child, 
The dangers of the way be‘ore, 

How rocks to every path are piled, 
Which few, unharm’d, can clamber o’er. 


Sweet bud of beauty ! how oft wilt thou 
Endure the bitter tempest’s strife ! 

Shall thy blue eyes be dimm’d—thy brow 
Indented by the cares of life ? 


If years are spared to thee—alas! 
It may be—ah! it must be so; 

For all that live and breathe, the glass 
Which must be quafi'd, is drugg’d with wo. 





Yet ah! if prayers could aught avail, 
So calm thy skies of life should be, 
That thou shouldst glide, beneath the sail 
Of virtue, on a_stormless sea ; 


And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 
The sacred truth should be impress’d— 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 
Who liveth best, God loveth best. 


Across thy path, religion’s star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world’s vain jar, 
To scenes of peace and purer day. 


Shun vice—the breath of her abode 
Is poisoned, though with roses strewn; 
» And cling to virtue, though the road 
Be thorny—boldly travel on ! 


For thee I ask not riches—thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 
I ask not beauty—for thy brow 

Is fair as my desires could claim. 


Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
Kind, independent, pure and free ;— 
Be like thy mother,—and thou wilt 
Be all my soul desires to see! 
[ Black. Mag. 
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One of the most marked features of the era 
in which we live, and from which the most 
cheering hopes may be drawn, is the direction 
given to a very large portiorf of the talent and 
attainments, the genius and erudition which 
adorn it. Men of the most powerful intellect 
and extensive acquirements, employing their 
high capacities, not in attaining distinction by 
setting up and supporting favourite theories, 
resting upon doubtful premises—not in the pur- 


suit of metaphysical subtleties, exploded dog-| 


mas, or dreamy mysticism; but in subjecting 
the rich resources of knowledge, all the stores 
of learning and science, to the elucidation and 


THE FRIEND, 


——— ee 


opinions of Chief Justice Ewing and Judge tionably an object much to be desired. Where 
Drake in the Jersey suit in Chancery, will be: the individual is to be found thus competent to 
ready for publication in about ten days. the task, we are not about to determine, but it 
| Those who have subscription papers in their may be useful, nevertheless, that the sugges- 
| possession will please to return them to the tions have been promulgated. 

publisher, or leave them with Wm. Salter at 
the office of “The Friend,” or at the book 
stores of Uriah Huntand Nathan Kite. Such’ 
Friends as desire to possess this very interest- 
ing volume, and who may not yet have sub- 
scribed, will do well to forward their names 


| 


A friend has remarked to us that what was 
said in our last on the subject of regimen in 
reference to Cholera, gave too much latitude. 
A sound discretion, of course, should be ex. 
ercised, and this would lead to the rejection 
to either of the places above mentioned, as of things obviously improper. For ourselves, 
but a limited number of copies are printed. the best potatoes we can obtain, and boiled 
Many persons were disappointed in obtaining rice, serve for vegetables. 

Foster’s report of the testimony from not 
making application in due season. 





Philadelphia Board of Health's Report, in- 
cluding City and Liberties. 
We have learned with deep regret, that] Aug. 4, noon, New cases, 45—Deaths, 13 


{ 
| 


‘ 7s = ; ' F a a on 
r harles Ewing, the Chief Justice of the State rg do. 65 do. 26 
jof New Jersey, died on seventh day evening! o, do. 176— do. 71 
last, at his residence in Trenton, of Malignant ty do. 136— do. i3 

Cholera 8, do. 114— do. 46 
The N J ’ : 9 do 154— do. 58 
The New York Commercial Advertiser thus} a . oe a 

| notes the event:— 10, do. 142— do. 3:5 


| Death of Chief Justice Ewing.—I{t was announced} The amount of new cases and deaths on the 
| on the Bulletins yesterday, that the Hon. Cuar.es | 6th, 7th, and 8th, was considerably augmented 
Ewina, ¢ hief Justice of the Supreme Court of the by the introduction of the pestilence into Arch 
| State of New Jersey, had been one of the first victims| q& . oe hove tt vaaed eit deidanen, 
of Cholera, in Trenton, the place of his residence. | Street prison, W — it ragec with a virulence 
Toe morning papers confirm the intelligence. A truly apalling. ‘That prison, however, has 
letter, published in the Journal of Commerce, states | since been cleared of its inmates, by the dis- 
| that he was taken ill with the Asiatic Cholera, at 2 charge of many, by death, and by the removal 
clock on Saturday afternoon, and died on Sunday | of the sick to the hospitals. 7 
| morning, after an illness of 13 hours. 


| So far as a sound and robust constitution, equani-| Report of the Board of Health of N. York. 
mity of mind, and scrupulous regularity of life, may; Ayo 3.—New cases, 87—Deaths. 46 
be considered guarantees against the mysterious oe pee: ip tick 


pestilence that is among us, the life of Judge Ewing! 4 . 145 68 





| a 8 
might have been deemed to be insured, for many! v ° 85 30 
more years of an honourable, useful, and happy exist- | 6 ; 101 37 
ence, It has pleased God to remove him in the very} "7 g9 32 
: : or é . » — 
| fulness of all these prospects. The bench has Jost a| Q go 2] 
| sound and able lawyer, and society a man of incor-| 9 7 ae . : 
|ruptible honesty. It will be long before the vacancy, | ‘ ; - 28 


occasioned by his removal, will cease to be felt by | —_ 
} many ;—but it is known that he was not unprepared | Friends’ Asylum. 

| for the passage from time to eternity, as the while | Visiting managers for the month Joseph 
| tenor of his life bore testimony to the vital influence | y ar og My: panne, 

| of a faith, for which death has no terrors. | R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street; William Bur- 





support of sound principles, to purposes of iit 
solid utility, to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the species, to that which will bestcom-| to the Philadelphia Association of Friends, 
port with man’s real happiness both here and/ for the printing and distributing of tracts on 
hereafter. In this temper, and for such meri-| moral and religious subjects, have been formed 
torious objects, have been written a variety of|at Cropwell, Haddonfield, and Burlington, 


excellent publications, within the last few years,| New Jersey ; at Westtown, Pennsylvania; at} N 


among which, the volume, a portion of which| Lynn, Massachusetts; and at East Vassalbo- 
is placed on our fifth page, merits a conspi-| rough, Maine. It is gratifying to perceive a 
cuous piace. Thetitle of the work is “Inqui-\ disposition on the part of Friends, in differ- 
ries concerning the intellectual powers and the| ent places, to promote the spread of essays 
investigation of truth.”” By John Abercrom-|calculated to subserve the cause of religion 
bie, M. D. F. R. 8. Fellow ofthe Royal Col-| and good morals. 

lege of Physicians, in Edinburgh, &c., and} cut 

First Physician to his majesty in Scotland; —| To the suggestions contained in the com- 
and it constitutes the thirty-seventh volume of| munication from our correspondent J. R. T. 
Harper’s Family Library. It is peculiarly de-| we would invite attention. There are, we 
serving the attention of students in medicine,| conceive, various points of view in relation to 
for whose benefit it appears to have been prin-| the history, economy, and testimonies of our 


cipally designed, but it may be perused with/ religious Society, and their silent but steady in- 


much advantage by readers in general. We} fluence upon society at large, which have never 


shall probably in subsequent numbers insert) yet been exhibited in the most advantageous) 


other extracts. light of whieh they are susceptible; and a trea- 


— tise on the subject, such as our correspondent 

We are requested to state that Philip J.| has described, written by one combining the 
Gray’s work, containing the speeches of coun-| requisite knowledge and talent, with a style at 
sellors Wood and Williamson, and the}once dignified, lucid, and attractive, is unques- 


\rough, No. 11, Vine street; Edward B. 


We understand that associations, auxiliary|Garrigues, N. W. corner High and Sixth 


streets. 

| Superintendants—John C. 
| wife. 

| Attending Physicians—Dr. Robert Morton, 
vo. 116, South Front street; Dr. Charles 
| Evans, No. 102, Union street. 

In the Liberia Herald for Feb. 22d we find the fol- 
lowing. m= : " 

| On board the British Galliott from Sierra Leone, 
|came passenger Mrs. Hannah Killum, a member of 


the Society of Friends, who has been for some months 
jon a visit of benevolence to Africa. 


Redmond and 


Diep, on the Ist inst. in the eighty-fourth year of 
(his age, Tuomas Marrnews of this city, a minister of 
| the Society of Friends. 
, on the evening of the 31st ult. at the resi- 
| dence of his brother-in-law, Thos. M. Plummer, New 
Market, Maryland, Isaac P. Taytor, of this city, a 
| member of the Society of Friends, and teacher of the 
English language in one of their schools. He was 
respected for his uprightness of character and urbani- 
ty of manners by all who knew him. 
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